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To increase the supply of well-qualified elementary- 
school teachers, Teachers College and the School of 
General Studies, Columbia University, have worked 
out joint four-year programs for preparing teachers for 
early-childhood education . . . North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization is sponsoring a scholarship program to 
further the study of the common traditions, historical 
experiences, and present needs of the North Atlantic 
community. Competition in the U. S. for a limited 
number of scholarship awards will close Dec. 1, 
1955 ... An American Chemical Society survey reveals 
that, after a five-year decline, the numbér of chemists 
graduated from American colleges and universities is 
expected. to show a slight increase next spring. 

The new School of Nuclear Science and Engineering 
has accepted 45 foreign and 21 U. S. students for the 
second session, which opened this month. The Argonne 
National Laboratory, Lemont, IIl., operates the school 
for the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission as one of the 
major projects undertaken by the commission in co- 
operation with the State Department and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. Eighteen of the 
U. S. students are sponsored by American industry and 
three are from the AEC. Plans are under way for a 
third session to begin in the spring . . . The University 
of Caldas in Manizales, Colombia, is offering two teach- 
ing assistantships to American graduate students for the 
1956 academic year, Jan. 3—Oct. 5. Preference is being 
given to applicants who plan careers as teachers of 
Spanish: Deadline for applications is Dec. 1. 

Dickinson Parents Advisory Council is establishing 
a permanent fund to help Dickinson College (Carlisle, 
Pa.) faculty members advance their professional careers 
through loans . . . The University of Wisconsin faculty 
did not support Prof. Walter A. Morton’s final attempt 
to get a faculty vote of criticism for a Ford Foundation 
grant-in-aid program in the behavioral sciences. He 
attacked the program as ‘Foundation interference in 
the University research program.” 

Yale University has launched a series of radio pro- 
grams, “Yale Reports,” over Station WTIC, Hartford, 
Conn. (Sundays, 6: 15-6: 30 p.m.) .. . The University 
of Chicago has received securities and other assets with 
a value of approximately $1,200,000 for its medical 
research center from the estate of William S. Oppen- 
heim, deceased Chicago lawyer Pennsylvania 
College for Women (Pittsburgh) has changed its name 
to Chatham College, honoring William Pitt the Elder, 
first Earl of Chatham . . . The University of Michigan’s 
University Elementary School and the University High 
School has been consolidated into the University School. 

Monkichi Namba, president, Kobe College, Japan, 
now in the U. S. to study developments in higher educa- 
tion for women, reports that “Communist sympathizers 
form the minority of most Japanese student bodies” 
but “are so active and well organized that they wield 
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The Educational Philosophy of 
George Bancroft 


By JOHN WALTON 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Ix nis TRANsITION from Unitarian theology to 
Jacksonian politics, George Bancroft developed a 
philosophy of education. Although it has suf- 
fered general neglect at the hands of educational 
historians, this philosophy is interesting from at 
least two points of view: Bancroft’s distinctive 
democratic ideas were formulated first, not as 
political theory, but rather as a philosophy of 
education;’ and the Round Hill School, which 
he and Cogswell founded at Northampton, Mass., 
was an experiment in transplanting a secondary 
school of the continental type to the United 
States. This paper includes a description of Ban- 
croft’s educational ideas and an inquiry into their 
origins. First, however, let us review briefly some 
biographical facts. 

George Bancroft was born in Worcester, Mass., 
on October 3, 1800, the son of the Reverend 
Aaron Bancroft of the Second Congregational 
Society.” Heresy had already appeared in the 
family as the Reverend Aaron Bancroft had 
broken with Puritan dogmatism and had become 
a Unitarian. 

After two years at Exeter, George Bancroft 
went on to Harvard, where he came under the in- 
fluence of Andrews Norton and Edward Everett, 
the former a defender of conservative Unitarian- 
ism and the latter a learned and polished product 
of Harvard and Gottingen. A brilliant and seri- 
ous student, Bancroft had no other idea than 
that of joining the distinguished body of New 
England clergy; and when, in 1817, President 
Kirkland of Harvard offered him a scholarship 
to study in Germany, he accepted in spite of the 
misgivings of his father, and with a brave resolve 
not to allow German skepticism to affect his re- 
ligious faith. But this is precisely what happened. 
At Gottingen, where he studied under Eichhorn, 
Dissen, Heeren, Planck, and others, and where 
he developed some fondness for waltzing, drink- 


1 See H. W. Schneider, “A History of American Phi- 
losophy” (New York: Columbia University Press, 1946), 
p. 120. 

2 For a good biography, see R. B. Nye, “George Ban- 
croft: Brahmin Rebel” (New York: Knopf), 1949. 
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ing rum in his tea, and wearing velvet trousers 
manners hardly befitting a New England clergy- 
man—the uncertainty about his future and about 
his religious creed began. At the same time, the 
possibility of becoming a school teacher began to 
intrigue him. After taking his degree at Got- 
tingen, he went to Berlin, where he studied his- 
tory with Boeckh, philology with Wolf, philoso- 
phy with Hegel, and educational theory with 
Schleiermacher. Before returning to America, 
he visited a Pestalozzian school in Berlin and 
spent several days at the famous Schulpforta 
gymnasium at Kosen. 

Returning to the United States in 1822, Ban- 
croft tried teaching at Harvard, preaching, and 
writing poetry, and at all three he was a failure. 
On October 1, 1823, he and Joseph Green Cogs- 
well, a librarian at Harvard and also a product 
of advanced study in Germany, opened the Round 
Hill School in Northampton, Mass. This school 
embodied the educational ideas of both of its 
founders, who had been impressed with the aca- 
demic thoroughness of German secondary educa- 
tion and with some of the newer educational 
experiments in Europe, particularly those of 
Pestalozzi and Fellenberg. Bancroft, who turned 
out to be a rather poor schoolmaster, left the 
school in 1831; but Cogswell continued the school 
for three more years. For several years the school 
was successful and enrolled the sons of many 
prominent New England and New York families, 
but it failed largely because it did not fit into the 
pattern of American education. Like the Ger- 
man gymnasium, it prepared its students for ad- 
vanced university work, whereas most secondary 
schools were offering only college preparatory 
work. 

In Europe, Bancroft had been inspired by the 
Prussian school system, Schleiermacher, and Pes- 
talozzian and Fichtean ideas. On November 5, 
1820, he wrote to President Kirkland from 
Berlin: 

I need not say how fine the schools of Prussia are; 
they are acknowledged to be the finest in Germany. 
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Here in Berlin a great many new ideas are going into 
application; and the indistinct forebodings of Pestalozzi, 
and the eloquent discoveries of Fichte have not been 
without last fruits. I need not assure you how happy I 
am in having an opportunity of studying the science of 
education in a city, where it had been the subject of 
much discussion and where the Government have done 
so much, have done everything they could do, to realize 
the vast advantages about to result from the reform in 
the institutions of instruction. . . . I have taken a course 
of lectures with Schleiermacher in the science of edu- 
cation; it is the most interesting which I have as yet 
attended. 

Besides the public schools there is at Berlin a private 
institution which promises to become very useful. Ten 
young men animated by the eloquence and patriotism 
of Fichte, formed a plan some years ago of establishing 
a school after the new principles. Each of them chose 
a peculiar branch, in which he was perfect himself, and 
which he was afterwards to teach. Three of them went 
in the mean time to live with Pestalozzi and become 
acquainted with his principles from the man himself. 
.. . I find it quite instructive to observe their institu- 
tion from time to time; they know how to unite gym- 
nastic exercises, music and the sciences; and this is the 
mode of educating, which Plato has extolled as the per- 
fection of the art. In this way I have excellent means 
of becoming acquainted with the old and the new ways 
of teaching in Germany; the subject deserves attention 
for its practical importance; and becomes highly attract- 
ing, when regarded in a philosophical point of view.* 

That Bancroft continued to think about edu- 
cational matters is indicated by the fact that a 
year later, while at Milan, he made the following 
entry in his journal: 

Of Schools 
1. In reflecting on establishing a school on a large foun- 
dation, it appears to me that something new might 
be undertaken with usefulness and advantage. Greek 
should be the first language taught; it would be easy to 
procure or to make the necessary works for that. A 
translation of French’s small grammar; and of Jacob's 
handbook would be sufficient for a commencement, 
2. Natural history should be taught; it quickens all the 
powers and creates the faculty of accurate observation. 
Even in town schools so much of natural history as re- 
lates to the plants of husbandry and weeds which tor- 
ment the farmer, ought to be taught simply but thor- 
oughly to every boy, and most of all to the poorest- 
whose lot it is to till the earth. 
3. Emulation of excellence in virtue. No one ought to 
be awarded at the expense of another, and even when 
there is nothing but prizes, they who fail of gaining 
them, may have been impeded by the nature of their 
talents and not by their own want of exertion. 
4. Corporal punishments must be abolished as degrad- 
ing the individual who receives them, and as encourag- 
ing the base passions of fear and deception. 


3M. A. DeW. Howe, “The Life and Letters of George 
Bancroft,’ Vol. I (New York: Scribner, 1908), pp. 90-92. 
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5. Classes must be formed according to the characters 
and capacities of each individual boy. 

6. Country schoolmasters might be formed with little 
expense by annexing to the school an institution for 
orphans, to be educated for schoolmasters. Of these 
the best might be chosen for a learned discipline and 
be fitted for taking care of academies. 

7. Eventually a vast printing establishment might be 
annexed to the school.4 

That Greek should be the first language taught 
was an idea congenial to a scholar fresh from 
the German universities, where the study of the 
classics flourished with scholars like Dissen of 
Gottingen, who had studied Greek 16 hours a 
day for 18 years. Bancroft, however, encour- 
aged the pursuit of a classical education without 
making extravagant claims for it. He admitted 
that it had “no direct practical utility,” that it 
would “do little toward promoting commerce and 
manufactures,” and “less toward increasing the 
national population, revenues or territory.” In 
response to the claim that youth profited from 
the study of models of great men, he admitted 
that many great men had not had the advan- 
tages of a classical education. In all honesty he 
cited Franklin’s “faultless” style as proof that the 
study of the classics was not absolutely necessary 
for the development of literary ability. His justi- 
fication for the study of Latin and Greek was the 
belief that “they sharpen and invigorate the fac- 
ulties,” illustrate abstract principles of grammar, 
inspire literary excellence, and that the “Grecian” 
writers, particularly, have a “tendency” favor- 
able to free institutions. 

This favorable, but moderate, attitude toward 
the classics may be attributed to the ideas Schlei- 
ermacher held on the subject. In discussing the 
curriculum of the Biirgerschule, Schleiermacher 
said that the principle that the ancient languages 
are the most appropriate subject matter for gen- 
eral or liberal education had not borne the test 
of experience. However, he realized the great 
value of the study of Latin and Greek. Natural 
history would be expected in a curriculum that 
was based, in part, on Pestalozzian principles in 
which elementary exercises in sense experiences 
should precede the introduction of abstract ideas. 
Schleiermacher, also, had encouraged the study 
of Naturkunde, particularly in the neighborhood 
of the school, as a means of teaching the classi- 

4 Ibid., pp. 128-129. 


5 “The Value of Classical Learning,’ North American 
Review, 19: 125-37, July, 1824. 
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fication of empirical phenomena and of accumu- 
lating a mass of sensory experiences over which 
pure speculative thought would exercise control. 

At Round Hill no student was expected to 
study in competition with the progress of others. 
Each one was to develop his individual capacities 
to the fullest extent. This doctrine was as revo- 
lutionary then as it is controversial now; and, 
although Bancroft had been unsuccessful in at- 
tempting to apply it at Harvard, apparently it 
worked satisfactorily in the school at Northamp- 
ton. The recurrence of this doctrine in modern 
education may well be part of the legacy of ideal- 
ism inherited by the followers of John Dewey. 
Schleiermacher had declared that the end of edu- 
cation was to develop the peculiarity of each in- 
dividual; but he had also said with equal force 
that each individual should develop along lines 
similar to the moral order to which he belongs. 
It is this attempted synthesis—this “social indi- 
vidualism”’—that constitutes his chief contribu- 
tion to educational theory. Bancroft apparently 
was influenced deeply by this brand of German 
idealism, which held that every man ought to 
express humanity in a special way so that in the 
fullness of unending time and space all its forms 
could be revealed. Through religious intuition 


6 See R. R. Brandt, “The Philosophy of Schleiermacher”’ 
(Harper, 1941), pp. 137-40. 


each individual might know his place in the uni- 
verse and realize his cosmic significance. 
Bancroft was interested in, but unsuccessful at, 
the teacher’s perennial problems of discipline. 
Corporal punishment he outlawed as degrading, 
but he retained such penalties as confinement to 


- rooms, loss of meals, and, on extreme occasions, 


incarceration in a dark basement. As his interest 
in teaching lagged, his disciplinary problems 
increased; the boys named him “the critter,” 
stripped his garden of vegetables, and threw over- 
ripe muskmelons at him in the classroom.’ By 
1827, he was tired of “restraining the petulance 
of children,” although three years earlier he had 
felt qualified to write a paper for the North 
American Review on “the proper managing of 
boys.’”* 

From Round Hill Bancroft went on to politics 
and history. The transition from a democratic 
school to democratic politics was easy, for his 
ideas in both had a common source—the learned, 
mystic, amiable Schleiermacher of Berlin.* 

7 Nye, op. cit., p. 74. 

8 Letter to Jared Sparks, dated September 13, 1824, 
accompanying an article that Sparks accepted but never 
published. John Spenser Bassett, ed., “Correspondence of 
George Bancroft and Jared Sparks, 1823-1832” (North- 
ampton, Mass., 1917), pp. 83-84. 

®For the source of Bancroft’s educational ideas, see 


Friedrich Schleiermacher, “Erziehungslehre,’ vol. 9, 
““Samtliche Werke” (Berlin, 1899). 


Schizophrenia on the Campus 


By EDMOND L. VOLPE 
City College of New York 


Tu successrut American college professor is a 
healthy schizophrenic. His body houses two incom- 
patible personalities. He is a teacher and a scholar. 

The effective teacher is a social being, sensitive 
and responsive to the emotional and intellectual 
needs of students. 
orator, an amateur psychologist, a part-time soci- 
The scholar need be 


He is, in fact, necessarily 


He is a ham actor, a mezzo-voce 


ologist, a spiritual leader. 
none of these things. 
anti-social, capable of spending hours, even whole 
weekends, alone in a library or at his typewriter. 
He is often shy and uncomfortable in the presence 
of others; he is a writer rather than a speaker. The 
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scholar is a solitary; the teacher, a social being. 

The human character, it is true, is capable of 
surprising contradictions. But men like Lord By- 
ron or Albert Schweitzer, who function successfully 
with opposing personalities, are rare. The average 
college professor is no such extraordinary being; yet 
every day at the sound of the bell he must come out 
of his isolated corner—a teacher. 

The schizoid academic is a modern phenomenon. 
Earlier faculty members were primarily scholars; 
they were required to teach but not to be teachers— 
a significant difference. Today, however, the Amer- 
ican college is breaking new ground, and the pro- 
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fessor, straddling the fissure, has been split in two. 
And all his complaining and all his planning will 
not put the professor together again. He must be 
both a scholar and a teacher. 

If the professor has to alter his ego on demand, 
he needs assistance, particularly from those who are, 
to some extent, responsible for his dual existence— 
his students, future students, and their parents. 
Before they can aid him, however, these groups 
must know the cause of the professor’s schizo- 
phrenia and recognize the part they played in its 
development. 

The task of the expanding American college is to 
erect an institution with a Gothic foundation and 
a modern fagade. It must, in other words, retain its 
medieval traditions and at the same time fulfill its 
Tradi- 
tionally, the college is a congregation of scholars, 


responsibilities to the national community. 


and the campus is a center of study and research. 
Though, at present, the university graduate schools 
have become the major centers of research, colleges 
cannot abandon their tradition of fostering scholar- 
ship. Few scholars begin their teaching careers in 
graduate schools, and the quality and quantity of 
American learning is still mainly dependent upon 
Whatever 


colleges make to changing social conditions, they 


undergraduate faculties. adaptations 
must continue to promote research in all fields, sci- 
ence and the humanities. 

In the past, scholarship as the sole requirement 
for an appointment to the college faculty caused no 
difficulty. 
Young people, desiring knowledge, came to the 
It was won- 


The scholars formed a living library. 


campus and listened to the professors. 
derful, of course, if the scholar was also an excellent 
But his teaching ability was a minor con- 

He had something important to say 
The scholar 
did not have to metamorphose into a teacher in the 
Students considered a college educa- 


teacher. 
sideration. 
and the students wanted to hear him. 


classroom. 
tion a privilege, not a right. 

Today, however, the professor cannot successfully 
fulfill his duties in the classroom without changing 
from scholar to teacher. The modern college ‘is 
It has be- 
come an industry turning out a required commodity 

-the educated specialist. 

Our complex industrial society requires men and 
women with broader educational backgrounds than 
are provided in secondary schools to man its ad- 
ministrative and technical posts. It needs tech- 
nically proficient young people with the proper 


no longer merely a center for study. 
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mental discipline to grasp the broad view of any 
situation. Such discipline is achieved only by a 
deliberate process of extending the boundaries of 
thought. 
diversified as geology and world literature, has 


An introduction to many subjects, as 


proved to be an effective process for awakening 
young minds. The number of college graduates in 
the better-paying jobs has been constantly in- 
creasing. 

Parents, eager in the American fashion to push 
their child into a higher economic and social 
bracket, conceive of a college education as an in- 
vestment that will pay off huge financial and social 
dividends. They direct the child towards a pro- 
fession or towards occupying a front office in the 
factory where the father has labored in obscurity. 
The youth’s goal is set before his June graduation 
from high school. He eagerly awaits the new life 
September will bring him, but his eyes are not 
focused on the campus: he sees only the bright 
distant star of a good paying job or an office door 
with a professional title under his name. 

At college, the freshman suddenly discovers that 
he will be expected to learn how to write coherent 
compositions, read Milton and Chaucer, know 
something about history and philosophy, even know 
What, he demands to know after his 
initial awe of the large institution has passed, do 
these courses have to do with the goal he has set 
for himself? Will history, ethics, English make him 
a better engineer, guarantee him a better salary? 


how to swim. 


The American college student has changed. He 
reflects the needs of industry, but not its thinking. 
He does not realize that educated men, not just 
technicians, are in demand. Many of these new 
students, in an earlier period, would never have 
They would not have measured 
Colleges then 


gone to college. 
up to the entrance requirements. 
were considered something more than preparatory 
And the 


greatest problem of educators today is to resist 


schools for industry and the professions. 


public pressure and keep their colleges educational 
institutions with programs that will awaken and 
expand the intellect. 

Such institutions require real teachers who can 
pry open young minds sealed by a monomania- 
financial success. ‘Today, instructors must create 
interest in courses that have no apparent relevancy 
to a professional program of study. They must, in 
other words, sell their subjects. Some students re- 
act to a subject; most react to the personality of 
the teacher. To turn out educated graduates. 
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therefore, colleges need professors who can over- 
come the lethargy and hostility of the modern 
American student. 

Many college administrators and professors re- 
sent the new type of student and deplore the low- 
ering of entrance and course standards. They 
struggle against the broadening curriculum and de- 
mand limited registration. They denounce the in- 
creased emphasis upon technological subjects and 
the debasement of the humanities. And they are 
right in feeling as they do. 

Colleges should remain havens for scholarship; 
they should preserve their function—turning out 
educated graduates; they should not follow the 
trend of many modern parents and become abject 
slaves of the young. Colleges should be fountains 
at which the adolescent comes to drink, not snack 
bars which provide whatever is demanded. 

But these educators representing the traditional 
Their arguments for limiting 
The 
American college has accepted the challenge of the 
middle-aged 20th century. It has expanded and 
admitted large numbers of people who, in an earlier 


view are also wrong. 
registration are weak echoes from the past. 


period, could not have entered the academic gates. 
These new students belong on the modern campus. 
They may not, as a group, achieve the distinction 
of previous students because they do not initially 
bring as much intelligence or interest with them. 
But no one goes through four years of college with- 
out reaping many benefits. And certainly there 
can be no question of the value of extended higher 
education to the democratic community. 

The belief that colleges should be reserved for 
the few, that the advancement of learning and 
human knowledge is to be achieved by educating 
The finest 


students very rarely receive no extra attention from 


the best minds only, is anachronistic. 
their professors. Most colleges offer honors pro- 
erams for the best students, and future scholars 
and scientists go to graduate schools for specialized 
training. The broader the base of well-educated 
people in a society, the higher can the pyramid of 
knowledge be built. 
pher was ever hampered by a large sympathetic 


No poet, scientist, or philoso- 


public. 

It is no easy task, however, to produce that base 
of cultured graduates out of a Cyclops student 
body, an unwieldy giant with vision limited to 
financial success. The job requires a schizoid fac- 
ulty—scholars who are also effective teachers. 

Within the last decade or so, the American col- 
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lege professor has become increasingly aware of his 
duties asa teacher. But the failure of students and 
the general public to understand the aims and func- 
tions of both the professor and the college has made 
teaching more of a battle that it need be. Two 
orientation programs—one for the student and one 
for the instructor before either reaches college 
would improve the professor’s chances of produc- 
ing something more than college-trained tech- 
nicians. 

A series of talks given by professors and extending 
over the full period of secondary education should 
be a part of the high-school student’s training. The 
program would acquaint the prospective student 
long before he enters college with the aims of ad- 
vanced education. The high-school pupil and his 
parents should know that college is more than a 
preparatory school, that, though it can lead to bet- 
He 
should be taught to respect the college as a center 


ter jobs, its primary purpose is to educate. 


of research and scholarship and be made to realize 
that his future teachers are also scholars who are 
eager to make available to him their wide back- 
grounds of specialized and general knowledge. At 
present, most college students catch a glimpse of 
the great world of ideas, but only towards the end 
of their four years of study. Even then, too few 
try to venture into that exciting realm. They have 
struggled too long against believing in its exist- 
ence, choosing to see reality only in practical tech- 
nical training. With proper orientation, perhaps, 
they could live in that kingdom of ideas for four 
years and leave college better prepared for a career 
and for life. 

The prospective college instructor also requires 
orientation. In graduate school he is trained to 
Very little in a Ph.D. 
candidate’s course of studies prepares him to be a 


be a scholar, nothing else. 
teacher. When he meets his first class he usually 
knows as little about teaching as do his students. 
Education courses, no matter how many, will prob- 
But a 
special course or two added to his regular pro- 


ably not make anyone a college teacher. 
gram—perhaps educational psychology or a meth- 
ods course—could make the future scholar con- 
scious of himself in the role of teacher and could 
better enable him to assume his dual role on the 
modern college campus. 

Such orientation programs would not cure the 
professor’s schizophrenia, but they certainly would 
aid him in his struggle to turn out educated college 
graduates. 
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A Critical Look at Group Dynamics 


By NELLIE McCASLIN 


National College of Education, Evanston, Ill. 


F ROM THE BEGINNING Of civilization, leaders 
have had a knowledge, intuitive if not scientific, 
as to how groups and crowds behaved. The 
literature about groups goes into the distant past 
but careful research is only 25 years old. Cart- 
wright explains our current interest by the fact 
that the health of a democratic society depends 
upon the effectiveness of its component parts and 
the fact that scientific methods can be employed 
in improving group life.'| The most valuable 
resources are groups of people found in ‘homes, 
communities, schools, churches, business con- 
cerns, union halls, and government. The func- 
tioning and malfunctioning of groups is obviously 
one of society’s main concerns. According to 
Giles, “The integrative theory of human dy- 
namics may be an important key to the solution 
of our 20th-century problems.’ 

If the aim of democracy is the maximum 
growth of all, then the study of groups and group 
relationships may well be our most important 
concern. It has become a commonplace to‘say 
that more jobs are lost through poor human re- 
lations than from lack of know-how. We are 
likewise deeply disturbed over the rise of juvenile 
delinquency and are constantly aware that we 
are living in the daily dread of war. These are 
group failures of the most tragic sort—examples 
of the dynamic exploding in society’s face rather 
than creating a power for the common good and 
the growth of all. 

One of the recent and most controversial sub-. 
jects in academic circles is the approach to teach- 
ing based upon the phenomenon of group dy- 
namics. The group process, the sociogram, the 
study of interpersonal relations—all have been 
developed scientifically. The area is tremen- 
dous, and the quarter-century of research on 
groups has done little more than to scratch the 
surface. Unlike the other sciences, the quality 
which distinguishes it is the human element, the 
most difficult to measure and predict. For these 
reasons a rigid methodology which tends to crys- 

1D Cartwright, “Group Dynamics: Research and 
Theory” (Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, 1953). 

2 H. H. Giles, “Human Dynamics and Human Relations 


Education” (New York: New York University Press, 
1954), p. 88. 
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tallize emerging concepts seems as questionable 
a practice as the ignoring of them altogether. 

While the study of group dyriamics is doubt- 
less a giant step forward in our effort to prepare 
citizens for democratic living, it seems that there 
are dangers. First, the group method, without 
the philosophy to support it, can easily become 
a mechanical device with no more inherent value 
than the autocratic situation it seeks to replace. 
We have seen it happen in regard to Progressive 
education; and the functioning of the group can 
likewise become malfunctioning when there is 
lack of understanding and judgment. The 
wholesale application of any method carries 
within it the seeds of its destruction. Under 
certain circumstances and with the right ma- 
terials this method can be extremely effective. 

An incident will illustrate the point. In a 
class organized according to the “democratic 
method” or group dynamics technique, the en- 
thusiastic professor insisted that, to establish an 
informal relationship, everyone, including him- 
self, must be called at once by his first name. 
Among the members of the very large class was 
an elderly gentleman, a school principal from 
another part of the country. His acute discom- 
fort at being first-named by the young adults 
was an embarrassment to the group and certainly 
created an unnecessary barrier. 

The excessive use of the scientific method in 
the study of human beings is questionable. For 
instance, if the sociogram is a helpful device, it 
probably does no harm; on the other hand, so 
many recent articles report its use as a measure- 
ment of work, choice of materials, art expres- 
sion, etc., that the human quality seems to be 
overlooked. In the “1954 Yearbook of Research 
in Art Education” there are two studies of this 
sort, both of which leave the reader with the im- 
pression that the children and their creative ex- 
pression are negligible elements. One article is 
concerned with “Children’s Art Work and Their 
Sociometric Status”; the other, with “Objectives 
in Art Education.”* While objectives should 
certainly be carefully considered, to reduce them 

8 a Yearbook of Research in Art Education,” pp. 
114-51. 
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entirely to graphs and charts seems dehumaniz- 
ing. 

It is paradoxical that the study of the human 
group, with its original intention of knowing man 
better, is simultaneously in danger of divesting 
him of his most human qualities. 

A third question has to do with the assump- 
tion, voiced or implied over and over, that all 
leaders and teachers of past generations were 
(and are, if following a traditional pattern) 
autocrats and tyrants; that because they do not 
put interpersonal relations first as a class room ob- 
jective, they are unaware of their existence; that 
they are insensitive to the atmosphere of groups 
and impose personal objectives and standards 
upon all harshly and without consideration of 
individual difference and reaction to the class 
and to each other. This seems an unfair and 
inaccurate assumption. While philosophies of 
education have changed radically, the keen 
teacher, interested in human beings, even if still 
authoritarian, is aware of his students and has 
undoubtedly made use of some of the newer 
techniques. He may have used the group process 
where practical, without being conscious that he 
was doing so. And, finally, though he belongs 
to the old school, he is not automatically un- 
friendly. We adapt our methods to our needs, 
and the formal person may get along better with 


his formal methods in which he feels comfortable 
than he would in making a self-conscious use of 
an informal technique. We are not as black or 
white as some of the group dynamics advocates 
would make us out: many methods are good and 
we mix them as our situations demand. 

We are dealing with a phenomenon as old as 

man but with methods which are very new. 
Many of them are good and are being employed 
with success. Some of them we have already 
used without giving them the distinction of titles. 
There are values in a wise use and dangers in an 
exclusive or self-conscious use, just as there are 
in the employment of any technique. The wise 
teacher suits his method to his need, without an 
over-emphasis on any one technique or another. 
Helping the individual to become mature, inde- 
pendent, and integrated is our primary concern 
as teachers in a democracy, and, therefore, any 
means of improving his education and aiding his 
growth should be examined for use. We can do 
well to heed the words of Lewis Mumford: 
Our present task is to identify the emergent elements 
and find a method, open to each of us, for bringing 
them together. In this process much that is merely 
new we must be ready to reject; and much that is old 
will still prove of value.‘ 

* L. Mumford, “The Conduct of Life” (London: Lecker 
and Warburg, 1952), p. 223 


REPORT 


The Fifth International Student Conference 


By JOHN CLEWS 
Leamington Spa, Warwickshire, England 


D evecates representing the national unions of 
students of 53 countries assembled at Birmingham 
University, England, July 4-14, 1955, for the fifth 
International Student Conference. ‘They came 
from all parts of the world except the Soviet 
Union, China, and eastern Europe. ‘The confer- 
ence lasted 10 days, ending with a mammoth 
16-hour session. By means of simultaneous inter- 
pretation, it was conducted in three languages 

English, French, and Spanish. The aims of the 
conference were the improvement of worldwide 
co-operation on such activities as study and travel 
exchanges, mutual assistance, exchange of informa- 
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tion, cultural activities, and common social and 
economic problems. 

The history of these International Student Con- 
ferences may be said to reflect the course of post- 
war international affairs. After the war, the major 
student unions from East and West met together 
and set up the International Union of Students in 
Prague. By 1948, 
growing among the Western members over the 
1.U.S. attitude toward events in eastern Europe. 
After the I.U.S. refused to take any action over 
the expulsion of stucents from the Czechoslovak 
universities in 1949, and after it expelled the Yugo- 


however, dissatisfaction was 
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slav student organization in 1950, most of the non- 
Communist unions resigned in protest. 

A few stayed to try to “reform from within,” 
but the World Student Congress in Prague of 1950, 
with its constant vilification of the non-Com- 
munists, convinced them that nothing could be 
done. Now virtually every non-Communist na- 
tional union has left the J.U.S., including such 
founder-members as the British National Union 
of Students, the Indonesian Union, and the Na- 
tional Union of South African Students. 

During the 1950 Prague Congress, the non-Com- 
munist student leaders who attended met together 
privately to dis¢uss-the situation. As a result, the 
Scandinavian unions called an international con- 
ference at Stockholm in December, 1950, to con- 
sider the possibilities of international student co- 
operation without the partisan uproar which typi- 
fied the IL.U.S. 


which 21 national unions were represented, felt the 


This Stockholm conference, at 


need for an informal organization which would 
meet about once a year to discuss practical projects 
in the field of student travel, grants, academic 
problems, and the like, its projects to be under- 
taken by a national union rather than by an in- 
ternational secretariat. In this way there would be 
no question of setting up a rival international stu- 
dent body. 

One of the decisions of the Stockholm confer- 
ence was to send a delegation of students to tour 
the new African colleges. 
at the end of 1954. 


similar delegation was organized to 


This tour took place 
It was so successful that a 
go to Asia, 
visiting six countries in three months. 
Student 
were held in Edinburgh, 1952; Copenhagen, 1953: 
Istanbul, 1954; and Birmingham, 1955. 


Successive International Conferences 
The sixth 
conference is scheduled for the summer of 1956, 
and invitations have already come from places as 
far apart as the Philippines and the Gold Coast. 
These last two places typify the changes which 
have taken place in the structure of the confer- 
ences. At Stockholm, the 21 national unions came 
almost entirely from western Europe and North 
America. At Edinburgh, Indonesia was repre- 
sented, but it was not until Istanbul that the less- 
developed countries began to turn up in force. At 
Birmingham, the position was completely reversed. 
Europe and North America were in the minority, 
and the Asian, African, and Latin-American repre- 
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sentatives were the most noticeable to anyone scan- 
ning the conference hall. 

This means, among other things, that the In- 
ternational Student Conference is now far more 
representative than the International Union of 
Students. 
tariat, is actively supported by more than 50 na- 
The I.U.S., on the 


other hand, now has only 20 national unions in 


The LS.C., and its co-ordinating secre- 


tional unions of students. 
its ranks, virtually all from Communist China and 
the Soviet orbit. The rest of the I.U.S. supporters 
are partisan minority groups with no real signifi- 
cance in the student life of their countries. 

The I.U.S. is very conscious of this situation. In 
the past, together with the student unions in the 
Soviet orbit, it did all it could to attack the I.S.C. 
The 


orbit unions received direct invitations to take part 


and the co-ordinating secretariat. Soviet- 
in the International Student Conferences, and the 
I.U.S., like any other international body, was free 
to apply for observer status. But they ignored the 
proffered hand. 

This time, however, the I.U.S. decided to go to 
Birmingham, although the student unions from 
China, Russia, and eastern Europe continued to 
boycott the meeting. The main purpose of the 
I.U.S. attendance, it turned out, was to present 
proposals for I.U.S.-1.S.C. co-operation in the in- 
térests of world student relations. This suggestion 
was rejected by the conference, which pointed out 
that the LS.C. itself offered all the necessary op- 
portunities. Apart from this, the I.U.S. observers 
spent their time trying to get the delegates to go to 
the next I.U.S. Council. 

The many decisions taken by the conference in- 
cluded the publication of an international student 
magazine in at least three languages—French. 
Spanish, and English; extension of the present pub- 
lication program; and expansion of Student Mtr- 
ror, published in Berlin. The conference also ex- 
pressed support for the principle of colonial self- 
determination. 

The existing series of international student semi- 
nars and specialist conferences is to be continued 
and expanded, while an international cultural bu- 
Since the I.S.C. and the 
co-ordinating secretariat are fully recognized by 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 


reau is to be established. 


Cultural Organization, it was hoped that the or- 
ganization’s support would be increased in the 
future. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Hutchins’ Views on Academic Freedom 


Rosert M. Hutcuins has recently discussed 
“The Meaning and Significance of Academic 
Freedom.’ Having devoted some thought to 
the subject,’ I wish to point out the serious situa- 
tion that could result from acceptance of Mr. 
Hutchins’ view. 

“In a democracy,” declares Mr. Hutchins, 
“what the public needs to know about the teach- 
ers in the educational system is that they are 
competent. ‘The competent teacher knows the 
subject he is teaching and how to communicate 
it to his pupils. Nowhere in his paper does 
Mr. Hutchins mention any additional qualifica- 
tion. Instead, he gives examples to support the 
view that those charged with the administra- 
tion of our schools should employ and retain 
teachers solely on the basis of professional com- 
petence as he has defined it. 

If we accept at face value Mr. Hutchins’ view 
of what constitutes qualification to teach, we 
must agree that no teacher should be excluded 
from the classroom merely because he has a 
communicable disease as long as the disease does 
not affect his knowledge of. the subject or his 
ability to communicate that knowledge. Nor 
should he be barred because of mental disease 
or aberration that does not diminish his teach- 
ing “competence.” When he seeks a new teach- 
ing appointment, his application should not be 
invalidated by any history of arrest and indict- 
ment for such crimes as robbery, arson, treason, 
rape, or murder. Even if he has been convicted, 
there is no indication that in Mr. Hutchins’ sys- 
tem of evaluation such a fact is pertinent. Fur- 
thermore, when his tenure is under considera- 
tion, no weight should be given to the fact that 
he supplements his salary by working nights in a 
saloon, gambling casino, and the like. 

Since, in his paper, Mr. Hutchins dismisses 
lightly the well-known opinion of Mr. Justice 
Holmes to the effect that there is no constitu- 
tional right to be a policeman, we naturally con- 
clude that Mr. Hutchins believes such a right 


‘ 


1 Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 300: 72-78, July, 1955. 

2 E. H. Cherrington, Jr., Journal of Higher Education, 
Oct., 1954. 
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exists. By implication we further infer that he 
believes there is a right to teach held by every 
person who meets his definition of teaching com- 
petence. Finally, therefore, we are forced to the 
monstrous conclusion that Mr. Hutchins would 
apparently regard as a violation of academic 
freedom the removal from the classroom to the 
penitentiary of a “competent” teacher found 
guilty of a felony. 

If it appears that I have magnified unduly 
Mr. Hutchins’ silence on moral requirements, 
consider his statement, ““The standard of compe- 
tence means that there must be some relation 
between the charges against a teacher and the 
quality of his teaching.” 

A further difficulty is encountered when we 
attempt to follow Mr. Hutchins in his effort to 
be extremely broadminded on the question of 
qualification to teach. We find we have de- 
moted the teaching profession to the service level 
of factory labor. It may be that as long as a 
factory worker is competent to adjust certain 
bolts on the assembly line, his beliefs and be- 
havior can neither enhance nor depreciate the 
product he helps build. Such an indifferent 
moral standard may suffice in some factories, 
but it would be hopelessly inadequate in the 
classroom. The people have demanded, will 
demand, and should demand that he who 
teaches their children—he who cultivates the 
minds that will shape the world of tomorrow— 
bring with him to the job something more than 
the tools of the trade. Emerson’s rule that what 
a man is can outshout what he says applies spe- 
cifically to the teacher. ‘To do an effective job 
the teacher must have the respect of his pupils 
and of the school community. Competence, as 
defined by Mr. Hutchins, is essential if the 
teacher is to win that respect, but it is not suffi- 
cient. Competence is not a substitute for char- 
acter. Without the latter, the value to society 
of the former vanishes, leaving the teacher un- 
qualified to discharge his duties. 

Thus, Mr. Hutchins’ paper on academic free- 
dom leaves us on the horns of a dilemma. On 
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the one horn, we must conclude that he does not 
always mean what he says, in which case there 
are times when we should not take him literally 
or even seriously. On the other horn, we can 
scarcely escape the conclusion that he holds an 
extremely low opinion of the educational pro- 
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fession and its value to modern society. Surely 
both conclusions are in sharp discord with Mr. 
Hutchins’ long and brilliant record of leader- 
ship in higher education. 

ERNEST H. CHERRINGTON, JR. 
University of Akron (Ohio) 


The Essential Regarding Manpower Needs 


PRESIDENT RETTALIATA (SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
July 23, 1955) has persuasively pointed out the 
crisis in scientific manpower confronting the nation 
To the 
practical measures suggested by him the essential 
of democratic idealism should decidedly be added. 
How the democratic ideals may be bound to the 
educational process is illustrated by practices in 
many schools of the nation. Children, at their 
varying levels of growth, are helped to recognize 
key particulars of experiences and to evaluate what 
they do and plan to do on those grounds. Their 
satisfactions and emotions—so potent in motiva- 


and has indicated steps to overcome it. 


tions—are thus aligned with their emerging under- 
standings of what democratic living is basically 
about. 
ciency, achievement,..and acquirement of knowl- 


Learnings are set in social patterns; effi- 


edge are evaluated on such reference, rather than 
on the basis of individual gains unrelated to the 
wider group. In many schools this approach per- 
meates every phase of curriculum, because all 
phases become the media for developing demo- 
cratic living. 

It is true that many schools have no such work- 
ing philosophy of education. Perhaps more of those 
that do have such a philosophy are found among 
elementary schools, where teachers, administrators, 
and parents are less anxious about “practical” 
learning of vocational importance. Wherever edu- 
cational practices in elementary schools do follow 
such principles, many suggestions may be found for 
strengthening democratic idealism in schools for 
older students. This will be admitted happily by 
the considerable number of high schools and col- 
leges which are building democratic living by means 
of socialized experiences in learning. 

Of joint importance with the provision of school 
experiences that develop these ideals and practices 


is the articulation of such experiences between the 
various levels of our school units. The psychiatrist 
has established the prime position of early child- 
hood experiences in setting lifelong attitudes. For 
the upper schools to ignore the processes of char- 
acter formation of these years would in many cases 
be wasteful. Indeed, the strengthening of good 
beginnings and the reconstruction of what may 
have started in unpromising ways require continu- 
ity of guidance. The teacher in college or high 
school can best supply this guidance if he becomes 
aware of the character of the social development 
of his students from early childhood, especially in 
their deep emotional and attitudinal aspects, and 
then adjusts his service to appropriate courses of 
development. 

But the 


underlying issue of technological and every other 


Rettaliata is right as far as he goes. 


manpower need of today involves the whole 
sweep of our educational endeavors from preschool 
through graduate years. Commitment to demo- 
cratic living from first to last days of schooling is 
the prime issue, commitment not by means of re- 
sounding phrases, but by daily potent experiences 
of deep satisfaction in living together in communal 
relationships. 

Russia, China, the Nazis, and the Fascists in 
recent times—indeed, all nations throughout the 
historic period—testify to the power of ideologies. 
We cannot take for granted that American educa- 
tion is the bulwark of democracy. We must make 
it so, commencing at the beginning and assuring 
continuity of democratic experiences even to the 
day of graduation of the very last engineer and 
scientist. 

Frank T. WILSON 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


Exact Meanings of Words 


Mr. Leo RocKweE LL, though convinced, thinks 
that Freeman Butts needs additional help against 
Fr. Thurston Davis. He proceeds to lend the com- 
fort that comes from the suggestion that there has 
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been an unhistorical approach—because of failure 
to use the Oxford Dictionary—with some comments 
thrown in. 

No one, including Fr. Davis, should disagree with 
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the truism that in the study of language any utter- 
ance must be interpreted in the light of the usage 
of the time and of the person who made it. _I recall 
that Fr. Davis supplied Jefferson’s own definition 
of “precincts” and that Mr. Butts explained: “as a 
matter of fact, I did not notice that ‘precincts’ was 
actually defined in the Regulations of 1824, as Fr. 
Davis points out.” No better historical approach 
possible! 

I see no proof alleged that Fr. Davis is in igno- 
rance of the more general meaning of “sect.” Jesuits 
know their Latin fairly well—I had them for teach- 
ers. Cicero’s use, the French secte, Wycliffe’s use. 
and Jefferson’s use all have the general significance. 
of which Fr. Davis would not be ignorant. Anglo- 
Saxon would have no great value in the way of elu- 
cidation. Horace Mann had a famous battle with 
the Sectaries in Massachusetts. Such quibbling! 

As for secular, it is more than likely that Fr. Davis 


must have a great many friends among the secular 
clergy, which would take in most of the hierarchy 
and clergy of the church. Very likely Fr. Davis 
would insist, like Jefferson, on the need of practical 
scholarship in reading the sacred writers, as in read- 
ing secular authors like Livy and Tacitus. 

I should be more than surprised if an exact writer 
like the new editor of America used the word “secu- 
larist” in any sense other than that given in either 
Webster’s or the Oxford. 


larist or a religionist? 


Is Mr. Rockwell a secu- 


SCHOOL AND Society deserves commendation in 
bringing out discussions which afford the oppor- 
tunity to see the strength and the weakness of either 
side of a moot question. 

WixuiaM F. PasHBy 
Breed Junior High School 
Lynn, Mass. 


EVENTS 


Objectivity in Educational Criticism 


PROBABLY THE MOST popular of indoor sports at 
the present time is the criticism of the work of the 
American school. Very often this is coupled with 
the revelation of the allegedly baneful influence of 
schools of education. ‘The open season is the year 
‘round and the place is immaterial—the convention 
hall or the committee room. The public press is 
frequently eager to give circulation to the scathing 
comment on education, both by the qualified and 
the uninformed. 

The names of the critics have become known 
through the constant repetition of well-worn argu- 
ments and familiar phraseology. To this group 
one must add Joel H. Hildebrand, professor emeri- 
tus of chemistry, University of California (Berke- 
ley), and president of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. His presidential address, delivered in Sep- 
tember, 1955, at Minneapolis, and published in 
Chemical and Engineering News (Oct. 17), bristled 
with condemnation of the “anti-intellectualism” 
of the schools. 

This justly renowned scientist castigated “certain 
schools of education” for having propagated the 
doctrines of John Dewey in behalf of stressing 
wholesome social experiences rather than intellec- 
tual content in the education of children. To 
strengthen his point, Dr. Hildebrand cited “the 
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educational philosophy of John Dewey, as inter- 
preted by Professor William Heard Kilpatrick and 
reported by his biographer,” as well as “the notes 
of lectures in a course in education written by a 
university senior preparing to teach school.” 

Dr. Hildebrand made many helpful suggestions 
to his audience of chemists, such as getting them- 
selves elected to school boards, insisting on the em- 
ployment of school authorities “whose education 
has not been limited to ‘Education, 
for the special recognition of efficient and intellec- 
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and working 
tually stimulating teachers. His intentions were 
obviously good, but his approach was somewhat 
strange for a person trained in the strict scientific 
method. Selective quotations, citations from third- 
hand sources, sweeping generalizations, and either- 
or propositions are hallmarks of the undisciplined 
mind, the anti-intellectual if you please. An emi- 
nent scientist addressing some of the best scientific 
minds of the nation owes more to his discipline and 
to the cause of education than merely to state sub- 
jective assumptions as facts. Dr. Hildebrand did 
not show an awareness that there are extremely 
complex problems in American education, and only 
in passing did he indicate that there were school- 
men concerned with the child’s intellectual develop- 


ment. Nor did he call attention to the disagree- 
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ments among professors of education on issues con- 
cerning which, he appears to believe,:there exists 
a united front. Obviously, in educational matters, 
Dr. Hildebrand acted less the objective scientist 
than the special pleader. 

Had Dr. Hildebrand made a more thoroughgo- 
ing study of the educational situation in the United 
States, he would have found not only much to criti- 
cize, but also much to praise. The strengths and 
weaknesses of American education must be under- 
stood and appreciated before any specific remedies 
can be offered. Scholars, scientists, and educators, 
together with the public at large, can raise the level 
of the American school by better understanding and 
more co-operation among themselves. 

Critical evaluation is essential to the growth and 
development of American education. But let the 
criticism be fair, accurate, and_ well-tempered, 
rather than one-sided, dogmatic, and denunciatory. 

W.W.B. 


THE DANGERS OF MASS 
ENROLLMENTS IN COLLEGE 
At THE IIth Annual 
October 5, in Chicago, Ernst Weber, head of the 


Electronics Conference, 
department of electrical engineering, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, and director of its Microwave 
Research Institute, described the leveling effect of 
mass education and its serious possibilities for the 
welfare of the nation. His program for improve- 
ment is as follows: 

“Rather than plan to double the college enroll- 
ment, which can only mean lowering of the aver- 
age standard, we must start creating ample facili- 
ties with higher entrance requirements in which 
instruction can be made personal. We need to cul- 
tivate the best abilities to their highest attainments 

we will most certainly not do it by giving ‘more 
of the same.’ 

“To be. sure, we have more or less effective ‘hon- 
ors’ programs in some institutions, and we have a 
number of outstanding universities with forward- 
But the total effort for the size 
To counterbal- 


looking programs. 
of our country is pitifully small. 
ance the almost inexorable leveling effect of our 
mass media, we must supplement the luxury of our 
vast college education by much greater support of 
individualized educationgat least, for our brightest 


young minds.” 


CIVIC EDUCATION AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


An INstITUTE FoR Civic Education has been 
established in the fall of 1955 at the University of 
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Akron as the result of co-operative action by the 
university’s board of directors and the officers and 
trustees of the Akron Adult Education Foundation. 
The institute will administer and expand the civic 
and educational projects of the Adult Education 
Foundation, which was founded in Akron in 1952, 
and which will continue in its present structure and 
function under this new plan. It will raise and 
allocate funds and initiate adult education projects. 
Leo Molinaro, executive secretary of the founda- 


tion since its beginning, becomes the director of the 


institute, 

The proposal for a closer working relationship 
between the university and the Akron Adult Educa- 
tion Foundation has been under consideration for 
several months. It was initiated by the officers and 
trustees of the three-year-old foundation. 

The institute will supplement the university’s 
own extensive two-part adult education program, 
which offers regular college-credit courses in the 
evening and non-credit courses for men and women 
whose interest is vocational and avocational. It 
will concentrate its efforts on organizing informal 


discussion groups, workshops, and other projects. 


Educational Ticker Tape 

(Continued from page 162) 
a heavy hand in the shaping of student opinion. The 
Reds use the student newspapers as their strongest 
Young Communists flood the staffs 
Even the Teachers’ 


propaganda tool. 
of college and university papers. 
Unions in Japan, while not openly backing the Com- 
munist cause, are becoming more and more sympathetic 
towards the Reds.” To curb communism, he believes 
that “the youth of Japan must be thoroughly instructed 
in democratic principles” and advocates more teacher 
and student exchange programs. 

Wayne University (Detroit, Mich.) is again offering 
a non-credit course in uranium prospecting . . . Gifts, 
grarts, and bequests to Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, * 
totaled $1,125,084. This is the fourth consecutive year 
in which such income has exceeded $1,100,000 
The Cincinnati Mechanic-Maker Lathe, an educational 
toy for boys and girls produced by the Winkle Manu- 
iacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, actually makes items 
of wood, plastic, aluminum, and other soft alloys. 
NEW POSTS... 

Grellet C. Simpson, dean of the faculty, Randolph- 
Macon College (Ashland, Va.), appointed president, 
Mary Washington College, University of Virginia. . . 
Joseph C. Boyce, associate director, Argonne National 
Laboratory, named vice-president of academic affairs 
and dean, Graduate School, Illinois Institute of Tech- 


nology (Chicago) .. . Courtney C. Brown, dean, Grad- 
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uate School of Columbia 
pointed vice-president in charge of business affairs . . . 
Harold W. Stoke, dean, New York University’s Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Science, elected president, As- 
sociation of Graduate Schools of the American Associa- 


tion of Universities . . . Hubert C. Noble appointed 


general director, Commission on Christiati Higher Edu- 


Business, 


University, ap- 


cation, National Council of Churches, succeeding Ray- 
mond F. McLain, who is now president, The American 
University at Cairo. 


RECER ) h f 


BEEBE, GEORGE A. A Study of Foreign Students 
in Greater New York. Pp. 52. Greater New York 
Council for Foreign Students, New York. 1955. 


Better High Schools Faster: Second Report. Pp. 39. 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 500 Riverside 
Dr., New York 27, 1955. 60 cents; quantity rates. 

es 


BUTTS, R. FREEMAN. Assumptions Underlying 
Australian Education. Pp. 80. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27. 1955. $2.50. 


Fifty-Sirth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Schools, City of New York, 1953-54. Pp. 307. 
Board of Education, Brooklyn 1. 1955, 

e 

FLETCHER, WARNER G. Sociological Background 
for Community Improvement. Pp. 24. Institute 
of Administrative Research, Teachers Coliege, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27. 1955. 
quantity rates. 


7) cents; 
7 


HEATH, MONROE, Great Americans at a Glance, 
pp. 32; VINMONT, ROLF B. (compiler), Our 
Presidents at a Glance, pp. 40. Pacifie Coast Pub- 
lishers, Redwood City, Calif. 1955 editions. $1.00 
each, 

9 

HODNETT, EDWARD. Industry-College Relations. 
Pp. 158. World Publishing Co., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
1955, $3.50. 

° 


HOLLENDER, BETTY R. Bible Stories for Little 
Children. Pp. 71. Illustrated. Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations, 838 5th Ave., New York 
21. 1955. $2.00. 

a 

LARSON, ARTHUR. 
Pp. 220. Harper and Bros., New York 16. 
$2.95. 


Know Your Social Security. 
1955. 


LOPEZ, EMILIO MIRA Y. 
Pp. 320. Editorial Kapelusz, Buenos Aires, Moreno 
372, Argentina. 1955. 


Psicologia Experimental, 


NOVEMBER 26, 1955 


Manual for Boards of Regents: New Me.sico State 
Educational Institutions. Pp. 38. Board of Edu- 
cational Finance, Santa Fe, N. M. 1955. 

y 

MARSHALL, JOHN D., et al. 
Libraries, Librarians. Pp. 432. 
Hamden, Conn. 1955. $6.00. 


(selectors). Books, 
Shoe String Press, 


a 

MORE, DOUGLAS M. Developmental Concordance 
and Discordance During Puberty and Early Adoles- 
cence. Pp. 128. Child Development Publications, 
University of Illinois, Champaign. 1955. 

& 

1955 Achievement Testing Programs in Independent 
Schools and Supplementary Studies. Pp. 79. Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, New York 32. 195d. 

° 

PECK, ELISABETH 5S. 
1855-1955. Pp. 217. 


Press, Lexington. 1955. 


Be rea’s First 
University of 
$3.00. 


Century: 
Kentucky 


SARGENT, CYRIL G., anp EUGENE L. BELISLE, 
Educational Administration: Cases and Concepts, 
pp. 474, $5.50; SEIDMAN, JEROME M., Read- 
ings in Educational Psychology, pp. 402, $3.25. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 1955 editions. 


SARTON, GEORGE. The 
and Medieval 
(1450-1600). 
Press, Philadelphia. 


tppreciation of Ancient 

Science During the 
Pp. 233. University of Pennsylvania 
1955, $5.00. 


Renaissance 


Signs of the Health Times. 
Couneil, New York 19. 


Pp. 64. National Health 
1955. $1.00, 


SPRANGER, EDUARD. Der EFigengeist der Volks- 
schule. Pp. 110. Quelle & Meyer, Heidelberg, Ger- 
many. 1955. DM 4.20. 

e 


1026. 
1955. 


The World of Learning. Sixth edition. Pp. 
Europa Publications Ltd., London W.C, 1. 
$17.50, 

» 

TURNER, RACHEL 8S. (editor). Birth 
Rate Continues. Pp. 23. Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, Department of Publie Instruction, Har- 
risburg. 1955. 


Operation 


- 

WEISENBERG, MINA. The L. I. D.: Fifty Years 
of Democratic Education, 1905-1955, Pp. 38. 
League for Industrial Democracy, 112 E. 19th St., 
New York 3. 1955. 25 cents. 

+ 

WERNER, OSCAR H. The Scholastic Persistence 
of 2,140 Unclassified Students in the University of 
Nebraska. Pp. 50. University of Nebraska, Lin- 
eoln. 1955. 

& 
WILLIAMS, WENDELL W. Selected Films for 


World Understanding. Pp. 88. Indiana Univer- 
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sity, Division of Adult Education and Publie Serv- 
ices, Bloomington. 1955, $1.50. 
* 


CORRECTION: BLAUCH, LLOYD E. (editor), 
Education for the Professions. Pp. 317. Paper, 
$1.75; cloth, $2.75. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. This was incorrectly 
listed in the Sept. 3 issue as Education for the 
Professors, 


--- before it TALKS 


...is the way our doctors put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 
That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can- 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms. 

For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer”—in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ass Sern, 
Secondary ry ’ ‘a College 


Elementary k University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7. PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 














WHAT WILL THE COST OF LIVING BE 
WHEN I RETIRE ? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 
travel, the other things that make the years of 
retirement worth while for the educator? 

Inflation is causing real hardship today for 
anyone who retired on a fixed income. He receives 
the same number of dollars in his pension check 
each month, but he has seen his purchasing power 
dwindling away in recent years. 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College 
Retirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 











New LIPPINCOTT Books 


LUCKY YOU 


Written and illus. by Munro Leaf. How 
science has made YOUNOW, the modern 
child, luckier than UGH, the cave boy. 
Ages 5-8. $2.25 


BACK AND FORTH 


Written and illus. by Dorothy Grider. Traffic 
over the bridge brings city and country to- 
gether. Early social studies. Ages 4-8. $2.00 


HERE WE GO 


Written and illus. by Virginia H. Ormsby. 
A day in school described in simple text and 
bright pictures. Ages 4-8. $2.00 


A GALLERY OF CHILDREN 


Text by Marian King. 22 full-page portraits 
of children from the National Gallery, with 
vivid text. All ages. $2.50 


Write for FREE List 
“Books for Young People—1955” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


umes East Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. quam 











